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KIERKEGAARD ON INDIRECT COMMUNICATION 


HE difficulty of communicating about entities not available 

for empirical inspection is notorious. Mysties despair of de- 
scribing the mystical experience and metaphysicians have difficulty 
in persuading the skeptic that the objects of their discourse are not 
imaginary or due to unconscious naiveté about the nature of lan- 
guage. On a different level, a lover tries in vain to describe his 
passion and to provide verbal evidence that it is a true descrip- 
tion, a difficulty which, if overcome, would at a stroke sabotage 
large segments of the fine arts and the legal profession. 

In Concluding Unscientific Postscript (translated by David F. 
Swenson and Walter Lowrie, Princeton University Press, 1941, to 
which all page references are made) Kierkegaard argues that hu- 
man existence is a mode of being in which subjectivity is the truth 
and that such truth cannot be communicated directly. He seems 
to be saying that philosophy, insofar as it is dedicated to describing 
the real objectively, cannot describe the most important mode of 
reality, viz., human existence. Such being, if it can be com- 
municated at all, must be communicated indirectly. 

If Kierkegaard is right, philosophy is faced with a dilemma: if 
it sticks to the ideal of objectivity, it cannot communicate human 
existence ; if it wants to describe and communicate the truth about 
human existence, it has to abandon the ideal of objectivity and 
resort to modes of communication whose cognitive status in philos- 
ophy is suspect. 

I shall try to give what I believe to be Kierkegaard’s reasons 
for his contention that human existence is subjectivity and there- 
fore cannot be communicated directly. I shall then try to show 
that the philosophical dilemma obtains only because communication 
is confused with a special non-cognitive outeome of communication. 


I 


Individual human existence, according to Kierkegaard, is an 
endless process of striving, symbolized by Plato’s Eros, by virtue 
of which the individual synthesizes the universal and particular, 
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the infinite and finite, the eternal and the temporal, the human 
and the divine (p. 85). 

Uneconvineed by the Hegelian transmutations of opposites, 
Kierkegaard could not conceive how these moments, logically and 
ontologically disparate, could be synthesized once and for all by any 
human thinker. On the contrary, insofar as both moments are 
regarded as real, the human thinker perforce will oscillate from one 
to the other in a never-ending restless striving. 

So long as the required synthesis is expressed in philosophical 
categories the thinker can maintain a more or less detached at- 
titude toward the possibility of the synthesis. Kierkegaard regards 
Socrates as the hero of the spirit whose daemon does not permit 
him to remain detached, Hegel as the villain whose detached 
confidence in the power of the Idea deprived the synthesis of its 
existential meaning. Once the problem of synthesis is cast in 
Christian categories any individual to whom the doctrine is an- 
nounced is confronted with a situation from which he cannot remain 
detached. He is asked to stake his eternal salvation on the truth 
of an assertion to the effect that at a given moment in history the 
Infinite Eternal God became finite, temporal man; that in the 
course of that history he sacrificed himself to redeem all men; and 
that belief in this ‘‘fact’’ is indispensable to being redeemed. 

A thinker in this situation faces a crisis. Whether he accepts 
or rejects the unbelievable the choice is decisive for his life. If he 
accepts, then, Kierkegaard says: ‘‘An objective uncertainty held 
fast in an appropriation process of the most passionate inwardness 
is the truth, the highest truth attainable for an existing individual.’’ 
Or, when ‘‘subjectivity, inwardness, is the truth, the truth becomes 
objectively, a paradox’”’ (p. 183). 

In this state of inwardness, subjectivity becomes the truth and 
the thinker a subjective thinker or an existential thinker, viz., one 
who is interested in his own thinking and exists in it. It should be 
noted that for Kierkegaard not all truth is subjective. ‘‘It must 
always be remembered that I speak of the religious, in which sphere 
objective thinking, when it ranks as highest, is precisely irreligious. 
But wherever objective thinking is within its rights, its direct 
form of communication is also in order, precisely because it is not 
supposed to have anything to do with subjectivity’’ (p. 70 n.). 

The subjective thinker, committed to maintaining an objective 
uncertainty, finds that his experience becomes ambiguous, double- 
edged, oblique, and dialectical. Every act ‘‘existentially’’ con- 
sidered has two index numbers: one in its finite dimension and one 
for the infinite; one for the temporal and one for the eternal; one 
for the human and one for the divine—and one without the other 
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snaps the tension of existence. The moments cannot be aufgehoben 
into an Hegelian peace, but neither can they be kept in logically 
water-tight compartments to achieve the peace brought about by 
high fences. Thus the positive and the negative, the pathetic and 
the comic, and presumably every other pair of significant op- 
posites, characterize every human act existentially considered. 

How does one communicate this subjective truth? To com- 
municate it directly would involve objectification of that truth into 
concepts that translate the experience into common meanings. 
But, asks Kierkegaard, is it not a self-contradiction to objectify 
what is essentially, not accidentally, subjective? Is it not as self- 
contradictory as sharing a secret? What happens when we try to 
communicate subjective truth directly ? 

Suppose, says Kierkegaard, it is the view of a religiously exist- 
ing subject that no man ought to have disciples, on the grounds 
that having disciples is an act of treason to God and man. Sup- 
pose he also happened to be a little stupid and asserted this prin- 
ciple directly, with pathos and unction. What would happen? 
Why, he would be understood and he would soon have applications 
from at least ten candidates offering to preach this doctrine for a 
free shave once a week (p. 70). 

Or suppose that a guest, having been invited to a festive oc- 
easion, were to answer: ‘‘You can count on me, I shall certainly 
come ; but I must make an exception for the contingency that a tile 
happens to blow down from a roof, and kills me; for in that case I 
cannot come.’” One could take this to be a jest, but, as Kierkegaard 
remarks, ‘‘it might at the same time also be the highest earnestness ; 
and the speaker, though jesting with men, might exist before God’’ 
(p. 81). 

We have, therefore, to consider the difference between objec- 
tive and subjective truth on the one hand, and direct and indirect 
communication on the other. 

When the question of truth is raised in an objective manner, 
reflection is directed objectively to the truth, as an object to which 
the knower is related. Reflection is not focused on the relation- 
ship, however, but upon the question of whether it is the truth to 
which the knower is related. If only the object to which he is re- 
lated is the truth, the subject 1s accounted to be in the truth. When 
the question of truth is raised subjectively, reflection is directed 
subjectively to the nature of the individual’s relationship; if only 
the mode of this relationship is in the truth, the individual is in the 
truth even if he should happen to be thus related to what is not 
true (p. 178). 
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Il 


From the examples and attendant discussion it would seem as 
if for Kierkegaard direct communication of subjectivity or the 


existential situation is problematical for one or more of the follow- 
ing reasons: 


1. Making the effort to communicate subjective truth itself 
makes no sense. 

2. Fixed concepts or ordinary referential discourse cannot 
capture process in process, a view stated by Plato in Theaetetus, or 
they falsify process, a point of which Bergson and others have 
made a good deal. 

3. Direct communication utilizes or tries to utilize unambiguous 
symbols. Existential thinking, however, is essentially ambiguous 
and dialectical. 

4. When direct communication of existential truths is at- 
tempted, the results in the recipient contravene the intended re- 
sults of the communicator or produce anomalous or paradoxical 
results. 

5. The appropriational mode or the epistemic relation to a 
proposition rather than what it asserts is the essential criterion of 
existential truth. 


I shall take up these points seriatim. 


1. As to why the subjective thinker has to communicate at all, 
Kierkegaard is neither clear nor convincing. The question, there- 
fore, arises as to whether communication is the real purpose of 
the subjective existential thinker. He who exposes a secret does 
not necessarily feel compelled and may not even want to com- 
municate the secret, but he is willing to destroy the secret for the 
sake of certain psychological benefits the exposure promises to 
bring to him. 

Similarly, to love another does not imply that one must com- 
municate this love or announce it to anyone. Such silence be- 
comes inappropriate, however, if the intent is to induce a certain 
attitude in the beloved. Given such an intent it becomes quite 
relevant to ask whether a direct or indirect communication will 
bring about the desired state. 

Again, one might ask why an existential thinker who has ap- 
propriated the Christian revelation needs to communicate it at 
all. Only if this revelation contains an injunction to communicate 
is communication a problem. But, if | am not mistaken, the pur- 
pose of the Christian communication is not simply description; it 
is to incite the hearer to a new life by appropriating the truth 
with inward passion, to use Kierkegaard’s phrase. 
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If no communication is necessary, whether direct communica- 
tion is possible becomes a subsidiary question; but if communica- 
tion is necessary, the problem of how to communicate becomes 
urgent, and some kind of communication is necessary if, as I have 
suggested, the addressee is to be induced to do, or feel, or become 
something. The problem for Kierkegaard is therefore not so much 
communication of subjective truth as it is to bring about certain 
states in the recipient by means of communication. 

2. Concepts with fixed meanings cannot capture process, if this 
means that the concepts must themselves be in process in order to 
do so. From this one can conclude either that the world of flux 
is not fit for knowledge or that knowledge is not fit for a world 
of flux. However, this point becomes crucial only when cer- 
tain ontological questions become relevant to the problem of knowl- 
edge, i.e., where knowledge is taken as a kind of ontological match- 
ing or isomorphism, as where knower and the known assume an 
identity of form. 

I take it that it is this kind of problem that impelled Kierkegaard 
to emphasize the discrepancy between the dynamic nature of 
existence and the timelessness of concepts. The problem of com- 
munication is related to but not identical with this epistemological 
problem. If unambiguous reference or adequate control of process 
is the intent of communication, fixed concepts do quite well, as 
Bergson thoroughly understood. But neither Kierkegaard nor 
Bergson would be satisfied with such reference or control. Bergson 
wanted identification of the self with real duration in intuition and 
Kierkegaard wanted his hearers to become subjective thinkers, and 
for these purposes one may grant that fixed concepts or discursive 
understanding is probably not sufficient. 

3. One may also grant that direct communication, with its goal 
of unambiguous reference, is a clumsy tool wherewith to convey 
the ambiguous, double-edged character of human existence. Sup- 
pose the man invited to dinner were to try to convey his existential 
situation directly. He might respond to the invitation by saying 
to his prospective host: I have every intention of coming, but there 
are contingencies that I now do not foresee which might interfere 
with my doing so, and death is one such contingency. This would 
be a direct communication about his awareness that life is an un- 
certain affair and that prediction is a matter of probability, ete. 

Does the response which | take to be indirect, ‘‘I will surely 
come provided a tile does not fall from a roof and kill me on the 
way,’’ convey it any better? Only if the choice of language strikes 
the hearer as an incentive to seek the import behind the utterance. 
If the speaker’s intent is simply to tell the host that he should not 
commit himself with complete irrevocability to his attendance at the 
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dinner party, the first statement is an adequate communication tell- 
ing him that the speaker is entertaining certain reservations. If 
the intent is to jolt the speaker into reflective inwardness with 
respect, let us say, to the importance of salvation by faith before it 
is too late, then the first step may not be so adequate as the second. 

4. Kierkegaard makes much of the frustrating consequences of 
trying to communicate certain existential truths directly. It is 
difficult to see, however, why the hearers of the pronouncement that 
no man should have disciples, believing it to be the truth, should 
necessarily be eager to proclaim it, i.e., become disciples themselves 
of the man who said no man should have disciples. 

They could nod their heads and infer that they should not be- 
come disciples, or they might proclaim it without becoming dis- 
ciples. The point at issue here is how the hearer comprehends the 
import of the utterance for his own behavior and attitude. But 
the discrepancy between the import of the utterance for the be- 
havior of the hearer and the resultant behavior is not a necessary 
result of the directness of the communication. However, the fact 
that direct statements often do not bring about behaviors and at- 
titudes congruent with the understanding of the import of the state- 
ment does indicate that something other than the content of the 
statement may be relevant to bringing about appropriate behavior. 

5. Kierkegaard’s contention that in subjectivity the method or 
mode of appropriating the truth is decisive rather than the truth 
asserted requires two kinds of comment: First, not all truths are 
appropriate candidates for existential thought. Kierkegaard had 
in mind statements that purported to describe what took place when 
an existing subject tried to synthesize the human and divine, the 
particular and the universal, the finite and the infinite, the tem- 
poral and the eternal. 

Second, the centrality of the epistemic relation would seem to 
hold only of those propositions to which only a two-valued epistemic 
relation is possible, belief or disbelief. In the nature of the ease, 
the sort of propositions that qualify are those which assert states 
of affairs whose truth or falsity is crucial for the thinker’s action, 
but for which no evidence is available to make them more or less 
probable. Thus with respect to the key propositions of Christi- 
anity, on Kierkegaard’s interpretation of them, one must believe 
quia absurdum or disbelieve utterly, and every moment of thought- 
ful existence enacts the belief or disbelief. Now to get outside of 
this existential predicament in order to objectify it for description 
is, according to Kierkegaard, an impossible posture, and the at- 
tempt to evade the predicament is one way of demonstrating that 
one is being mired deeper within it. One cannot, it would seem, 
get out of it to describe it, and if one could describe it, he would 
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no longer be in it. There is a sort of Heisenberg principle operat- 
ing in existential thinking. 
Granting such a situation, we can understand why Kierkegaard 


regarded knowledge about the predicament as precisely what is 
least relevant to it. 


III 


How indirect communication is achieved is both discussed and 
demonstrated by Kierkegaard himself. One can distinguish at 
least three forms of it: first, the use of irony and dialectic to incite 
the hearer to self-examination and thereby possibly to instate the 
existential state within himself. One might call this the method 
of rhetoric. Next is the exhibition of a complicated behavior 
syndrome in which there are provoking and puzzling incongruities. 
Kierkegaard’s own life in Copenhagen, his fight with the journalists 
and the churchmen, his elaborate strategy of publishing secular 
and religious works under a complicated set of pseudonyms and 
his own name typify this. His personality and behavior were de- 
signed, he said, to anger, provoke, puzzle, but above all to bring to 
consciousness what it means to become a Christian in a world that 
was going along on the supposition that it already was Christian. 
Finally, there is art as a method of indirect communication. 
Kierkegaard’s own writing style is a peculiar but fascinating blend 
of anecdote, homely, archaic, philosophic, and literary discourse. 
Like other philosophers blessed with the literary gift, Kierkegaard 
is subject to the suspicion that it is his art rather than his argument 
that persuades his readers. 

The implications of these forms of indirect communication for 
education, both formal and informal, and social control are too 
complicated to explore here. I shall confine myself to commenting 
briefly on art as indirect communication and what follows from 
this with respect to the relation of art to philosophy. 

The work of art can, of course, communicate directly. It can 
by the use of iconic signs and conventionalized symbols convey in- 
formation, for example, that the sitter for the portrait wore a 
mustache, or that the portico in the picture had eight columns. It 
is, however, by virtue of less univocal symbols and cues that a work 
of art suggests that complex syndrome of meanings and feelings 
residing in the form of the work of art itself. For example, the 
complex of qualities that portray the sea in the picture or in the 
symphony as being angry are neither angry themselves nor clearly 
denote anything identifiable as angriness, yet manage to serve as 
cues to the aesthetic perception of anger. 

These aesthetic cues are peculiarly suitable, therefore, for con- 
veying the ambiguous, shifting, seemingly contradictory blends of 
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the universal and particular, eternal and temporal, etc., that, ac- 
cording to Kierkegaard, are characteristic of existential thinking. 
The artistic message is not a direct communication. It has no 
verifiable reference to give it empirical meaning; nor is it con- 
stituted by terms with stipulated meanings arranged according to 
generally accepted rules of syntax. It does, however, on occasion, 
manage to convince the beholder that it is an objectification of 
mood, feelings, and thought about matters of human import, some- 
times of great import. 

What does all this mean for the relation of philosophy to 
existential thinking, on the one hand, and to modes of communica- 
tion, on the other? Granted that art can achieve indirect com- 
munication of existential truths, should philosophy more closely 
approximate the work of art? If not, is it doomed to existential 
muteness and irrelevance? 

Although the union of art and philosophy has from time to time 
been consummated—one thinks of Plato, Lucretius, and Dante—and 
although these marriages have not always been unhappy, neither 
have they been fruitful. The philosophic and artistic in-laws in- 
variably and more or less resentfully spend their lives in sorting 
out their respective contributions to the match. 

This suggests that perhaps both philosophy and art are deriva- 
tive from existential thinking rather than parents of it. Both ac- 
tivities depend on existential thinking—for the materials of artistic 
expression, on the one hand, and for logical explication, on the 
other. Existential thinking is a mode of being; it is the kind of 
cogito which is the existential sum. To be human is to think 
existentially. Unless the artist and philosopher can from time to 
time be human in this sense, they will exhaust the working capital 
of their respective enterprises. Existential thinking is neither 
philosophy, nor art, nor a combination of both, but rather a neces- 
sary condition of both. This suggests that perhaps nothing is to 
be gained from any scumbling of the distinction between art and 
philosophy.* 

I have tried to show (1) that Kierkegaard’s objections against 
communicating existential truths directly acquire cogency only if 


1 Cf. for a related discussion on this point: John Wild, ‘‘ Existentialism as 
a Philosophy,’’ and William Earle, ‘‘ Phenomenology and Existentialism,’’ in 
this JouRNAL, Vol. LVII, No. 2, Jan. 21, 1960. As Wittgenstein remarked: 
Philosophy ‘‘should limit the thinkable and thereby the unthinkable. It should 
limit the unthinkable from within through the thinkable. It will mean the 
unspeakable by clearly displaying the speakable’’ (Tractatus, 4: 114-5, quoted 
in C. A. van Peursen, ‘‘ Edmund Husserl and Ludwig Wittgenstein,’’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XX, December 1959, p. 196). 
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by communication is meant the replication in the hearer of the mode 
of being exemplified by the speaker; (2) that the work of art is 
peculiarly suited to achieve the latter by indirect communication ; 
and (3) that this does not mean that philosophy has to choose be- 
tween becoming more artistic or existentially irrelevant. 


Harry S. Broupy 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


DESIGN AND SUBJECT MATTER: FUSION AND CONFUSION 


The fusion theory of visual design and subject matter asserts 
that, in some visual works of art, the design (or in some cases the 
elements of the design) and the subject matter are fused into a 
unified whole. Many estheticians have taken such fusion for 
granted and, therefore, have not felt it necessary to explain what 
‘*fusion’’ means, much less to give evidence that it actually occurs. 
The only esthetician that I know of who has taken the pains to 
define and argue for fusion is Monroe Beardsley in his recent book, 
Aesthetics. Consequently, his analysis is the primary focus of my 
discussion. 

Let me state at the beginning that I am not concerned here with 
the question of whether subject matter as such or design as such has 
esthetic value or whether the one or the other is the only thing that 
has esthetic value. I shall deal here only with the question: ‘‘Can 
fusion oceur and if so, how?”’ 

The first problem is to specify the meaning of each of the three 
central terms: ‘‘visual design,’’ ‘‘subject matter,’’ and ‘‘fusion.’’ 
Subject matter is that which is depicted or portrayed—for example, 
an apple, a woman, a mythological event, Socrates executed, or 
Jesus crucified. A visual design is a bounded area which contains 
some heterogeneity.? It is made up of what are generally referred 
to as ‘‘plastic elements,’’ i.e., lines, areas, and volumes. In short, 
a visual design is a spatial organization. (I shall omit discussion 
of color in order to keep the argument as simple as possible.) 
Beardsley’s definition of ‘‘fusion’’ is a precise and usable one: a 
design and a subject matter are fused when ‘‘the design presents 
[i.e., has] some qualities [i.e., properties] usually connected with 
the qualities [i.e., properties] of the subject as represented, not 

1 Monroe Beardsley, Aesthetics (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany, 1958), pp. 293-305. 
2 Ibid., p. 88. 
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necessarily the same ones.’’* Beardsley mentions an example 
which, although it is not a visual one, can serve us as an indisputable 
ease of fusion: ‘‘if you sing a waltz while waltzing, there is a 
rhythmic connection between the two acts, which draws them to- 
gether, and keeps them from being totally irrelevant and merely 
simultaneous.’’* Fusion is, then, the unification of two distinct 
things because the two things have similar properties. Singing 
a waltz and dancing a waltz are two things which have in common 
a certain temporal spacing, i.e., a particular rhythm. 

The general problem is, ‘‘Do visual designs or elements of visual 
designs have any characteristics or properties which are of the same 
type as (and, hence, can be similar to) the characteristics or prop- 
erties of subject matters?’’ In order to answer this general ques- 
tion, it must first be specified what kinds of characteristics and 
properties elements of visual design, visual designs as wholes, and 
subject matters have. 

Elements of design are such things as lines, areas, and volumes, 
which certainly have such properties as location, length, size, ete. 
Designs as a whole have such properties as shape (squareness, tri- 
angularity), symmetry, and harmony. One cannot usually draw 
hard and fast lines between elements and design, since in most art 
objects the design is made up of elements which are themselves 
designs which are in turn made up of more minor elements. Sub- 
ject matters have such characteristics as being either depictions or 
portrayals and possess or embody such properties as happiness, 
sadness, human error, divine suffering, and piety. 

Let us now consider eight examples in which Beardsley argues 
that fusion occurs. I shall divide these into three groups: first, 
two examples in which I think fusion occurs; second, five examples 
about which I think Beardsley is mistaken; and last, a case which 
is ambiguous. 

The fusion group—ease one: If a bulky or massive man is de- 
picted in such a way that he crowds ‘‘the available picture-space, 
then the area that represents him will itself be bulky and, if we wish 
it, massive; here the bulkiness of the man is represented by the 
bulkiness of the design area. See, for example, Goya’s Colos- 
sus... .’’® Case two: In Kathe Kollwitz’s Municipal Lodging, 
‘‘The protectiveness of the mother is not merely depicted; the 
shape that depicts her is itself a looming and enclosing form that 
draws the child-shapes into it.’’® Fusion can occur in these cases 


8 Ibid., p. 299. 
4 Ibid., p. 297. 
5 Ibid., p. 300. 
6 Ibid., p. 301. 
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because the properties that these two depictions have are the kinds 
of properties which visual designs or their elements can have. The 
relevant (but, of course, not the only) properties which these de- 
pictions possess are respectively bulkiness and enclosingness. An 
element of visual design can be bulky because ‘‘bulky’’ means ‘‘of 
great size,’’ and an element which takes up almost all of the picture 
space is certainly of great size relative to the size of the picture 
space. Likewise, an element of a visual design can enclose another 
element. Both bulkiness and enclosingness are properties which 
plastic elements have, namely, spatial properties. 

Let us now examine the five cases in which I think Beardsley 
is mistaken. First, in regard to Giotto’s Lamentations over Christ, 
he says of the subject matter and the visual design that ‘‘the sad- 
ness of the spectators . . . is borne out in the drooping folds of the 
garments, the curves of the bent backs, the slanting angle of the 
composition.’’* The subject matter is certainly a sad scene, but 
notice what three things Beardsley mentions as elements of visual 
design: drooping folds of garments, curves of bent backs, and the 
slanting angle of a composition. But how can the first two of 
these be elements of a visual design? A bent back certainly em- 
bodies sadness and is appropriate to the sad subject matter, but 
this is not a case of design and subject matter but a case of the 
appropriateness of one depiction (bent backs) to another depiction 
(the total subject matter). In talking about elements of visual 
designs, one should not talk about depicted objects but about lines, 
areas, and volumes. Beardsley does mention ‘‘the slanting angle 
of the composition,’’ which is a visual design property. It is not 
readily apparent how such a property fuses with sadness, although 
I am not denying that a slanting composition can fuse with a sub- 
ject matter and even a sad one. 

In the ease of El Greco’s Agony in the Garden, Beardsley as- 
serts: ‘‘the emotional qualities he [Jesus] is depicted as having 
are also qualities of the design itself: of the rocks, whose outlines 
are twisted in an agonized way, and of the dark and menacing 
cloud shapes above.’’* Again Beardsley is pointing out a simi- 
larity between two depictions: rocks depicted as twisted and clouds 
as menacing are appropriate to the painting, but this is not fusion 
of visual design and subject matter. 

Daumier’s Witnesses is alleged to be a third example of fusion. 
In this drawing, Beardsley contends that the area that represents 
the most important thing (the pointing hand) is ‘‘also the focus 


7 Ibid., p. 303. 
8 Ibid., p. 300. 
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of the design....’’® But it is not clear what it means to say that 
a visual design as such has a focus. In the Witnesses, the pointing 
hand is at an upper corner of an upright rectangular element of 
the visual design and as such is no more important than the foot 
at the opposite corner. What makes the pointing hand the focus of 
attention is its role in the depiction: it points the way the crowd of 
dead bodies intends to go and in fact is already going. In ques- 
tioning the meaningfulness of the notion of a focus of a visual de- 
sign, I am not calling into question such things as central locations : 
visual designs certainly have centers and this property and others 
like it might be fused with a subject matter in a painting, for ex- 
ample, when the central figure of a group is placed at the center of 
the visual design. 

Beardsley also argues that, in a painting of a happy group of 
people, ‘‘the design itself may be of a cheerful and lively char- 
acter.’’+° The depiction of a face can be cheerful if it is repre- 
sented as smiling, but how could a visual design or its elements 
alone be cheerful? Someone might suggest that a visual design 
or a line in a design which has an are shape with its open part up 
is cheerful because it suggests a smile. However, if this is so, the 
shape is cheerful because it functions as an abstract depiction of a 
smile, and not as a plastic element. Also, it is generally said that 
the visual design is unaffected if it is turned upside down, but if 
an arc-shaped line is turned so that its open part is down it would 
not suggest cheerfulness. Consider a similar hypothetical case in 
which an arc-shaped line is described as tense. Is the tenseness 
a property of the line as a plastic element? Notice that the same 
are-shaped line can be used in representing the edge of a steel 
spring under tension or the edge of a wet noodle resting on the 
curved surface of a barrel. In the latter case, the line would not 
suggest tenseness, and the tenseness of the first case is a result of 
the depiction. 

In the final case, Beardsley asserts that a line may have the 
regional qualities of brittleness and jaggedness which are ap- 
propriate for depicting brittle and jagged rocks.’ It is easy 
enough to know what a brittle and jagged rock is like (one could 
cut oneself on it very easily). It is also easy enough to recognize 
the depiction of a brittle and jagged rock. But how can a line be 
brittle or jagged (i.e., have the regional qualities of brittleness and 
jaggedness)? A line may have an irregular shape and such a line 
has to be used to represent jagged rocks, since such rocks have an 

9 Ibid., p. 299. 


10 Loc. cit. 
11 Loc. cit. 
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irregular shape. But does this make the line jagged? Could one 
cut oneself on a line? It is no more correct to say that a line is 
jagged than it is to say that a painted, circular area is an apple. 
The ease of the brittle line is even less evident. 

The case of which I am uncertain concerns Rouault’s Christ 
Mocked by Soldiers, of which Beardsley says: ‘‘the constriction of 
the picture space, with one of the soldiers’ faces crowding the head 
of Jesus, gives a sense of the pressure on him.’’?? If it is meant 
that the crowding of the picture space (the placing of the elements 
very close together) fuses with the depiction of the soldier’s face 
crowding the head of Jesus, then I would agree. However, if he 
means that the crowding of the picture space fuses with the depic- 
tion of Jesus under pressure, I would disagree and argue that the 
sense of pressure derives from the recognition of the scene depicted 
with all of its historical connections. 

I would certainly concede, as does Beardsley about his discus- 
sions, that my discussions of these different works of art may be 
mistaken in some particulars, but this is not the main point. My 
concern is to suggest that defenders of the fusion theory have 
failed to distinguish clearly between the visual design and subject 
matter, so that, in many (and perhaps in the large majority) of 
the alleged cases of fusion they discuss, they have actually been 
citing the appropriateness or similarity of part of the depiction 
to the whole depiction. 

To forestall one objection to my remarks, let me admit that there 
are formal aspects in works of visual art other than the formal 
relations of the plastic elements. There are the dramatic rela- 
tions between depicted personages of both harmonious and con- 
flicting kinds, and one might speak of this as dramatic design. 
There are also the kinds of relations which are established when 
one recognizes that all the depicted persons are looking at a central 
figure. Such designs certainly exist and perhaps have esthetic 
value, but they are of a different type from the visual design which 
is made of elements of a different type, i.e., plastic elements. 

Let me close by raising the question of why estheticians have 
sought to find complete unity (fusion) in works of art. I think 
that they have been more influenced by traditional esthetic theory 
than by the characteristics of esthetic objects. Historically, an 
enormous stress has been placed on unity as a value-conferring 
property. Because of this emphasis, it is perhaps natural to as- 
sume that the more unity the better and that great works of art 
must be complete unities. There is good reason to demand form 


12 Ibid., p. 301. 
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or design in art, but this is not a compelling reason to demand that 
all the components of a representative work of art (a unified visual 
design, a unified subject matter, a unified dramatic design, etc.,) 
themselves be unified into still another unified design. I suspect 
that, as a matter of fact, in the large majority of the great works of 
art visual design and its elements are unrelated to subject matter. 


GeEorGE DICKIE 
WASHINGTON StTaTE UNIVERSITY 


REPRESENTATION AND PRESENTATION: A REPLY 
TO PROFESSOR DICKIE 


Professor Dickie has given an acute explication of a subtle fal- 
lacy: that of mistaking a comparison of two parts of the subject 
in a representational design (i.e., a design that depicts) for a com- 
parison of the subject (i.e., what is depicted) with the design itself. 
His analysis clarifies the nature of this error, and perhaps the five 
eases he cites are instances of it. My Giotto example certainly 
appears to be; it is at best vitiated by loose speaking. The other 
four I would defend. 

The distinction that he is concerned with is of general relevance 
in aesthetics, so I would like to take it up briefly. As Mr. Dickie 
shows, the question is what qualities may correctly be attributed 
to visual designs as such. Several hard problems in the aesthetics 
of fine art involve the relation of subject to design, and to discuss 
them intelligibly (or even to be sure they are genuine problems) 
we must draw a satisfactory distinction between the two things to 
be related. 

A particularly puzzling case, it seems to me, is that of predicates 
referring to depth or third dimension. Do they apply correctly 
to the subject or to the design? Fine arts critics themselves have 
vacillated on this point. To cite one example, Clive Bell, shortly 
after his well-known statement that ‘‘To appreciate a work of art 
we need bring with us nothing but a sense of form and color and 
a knowledge of three-dimensional space,’’ makes this remark: ‘‘If 
the representation of three-dimensional space is to be called ‘repre- 
sentation’, then I agree that there is one kind of representation 
which is not irrelevant.’’? But is it to be called ‘‘representation’’? 
—that is the question. I hold that these depth-predicates can apply 
to either subject or design—that there is represented depth and 
there is presented depth, and they can vary independently. Some- 
times it is correct to say that a painting represents one object as 


1 Art, 5th ed. (N. Y.: Stokes, [n.d.]), p. 27. 
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more distant than another, because we can ‘‘read’’ that object as 
farther from the picture plane. Sometimes it is correct to say 
that a painting—even one that is non-representational—has cer- 
tain parts that are (i.e., look) farther back or in front of others 
(for example, the simple figure-ground relationship). But when 
a design is deep and also represents depth, the distinction is by no 
means easy to preserve. 

What criterion, then, will serve to help us make and keep the 
distinction? I believe Mr. Dickie is using three criteria, and I 
object to all of them. 

(1) His first criterion is that we can attribute to a visual design 
only those qualities that remain invariant through a 180° rotation. 
This is, I think, much too restrictive, and would not in fact be 
‘generally said.’’ I don’t know how far he would extend this. 
For example, a 45° rotation converts a square into a diamond— 
which is a wholly different figure, phenomenally speaking. As to 
the upside-down transformation, a left-hand arrow is a different 
design from a right-hand arrow; the universe-class sign (V) is dif- 
ferent from the null-class sign (A), for the former is unstable, the 
latter stable.* It would be better to lay down the rule that what is 
represented by a design must also be represented by its mirror-in- 
version. One could argue, for example, that a photograph cannot 
contain any information that would not be given if it were reversed. 
But this is too strong, for a photograph of a car tells us whether it 
has a left-hand or a right-hand drive.’ 

(2) Mr. Dickie’s second criterion seems to be constructive: he 
lists a basic set of predicates that are stipulated to apply to designs 
or their parts, and then, in effect, excludes all other predicates that 
cannot be defined in terms of them. This latter step is a form of 
reduction, and it amounts, I think, to.denying that visual designs 
ean have any qualities that cannot be localized. But surely it is 
not true that complex areas have no qualities but those which single 
patches of color can have. 

(3) His third criterion seems to exclude such predicates as take 


2On the difference between top and bottom, left and right, see Rudolf 
Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception (Berkeley: University of California, 1954), 
pp. 16-19. 

3 See the extremely interesting article (cited by Arnheim) by Mercedes 
Gaffron, ‘‘ Right and Left in Pictures,’’ The Art Quarterly, Vol. XIII (1950), 
pp. 312-331. Gaffron points out powerful differences (in depth, in the rela- 
tion of the depicted objects to the observer, etc.) between some paintings or 
prints and their mirror inversions. This is especially noticeable in some of 
Rembrandt’s etchings, when seen in reverse—that is, the way they were 
originally drawn on the plate. I am indebted to two of my colleagues, Pro- 
fessor Robert Walker and Professor Hans Wallach, for a vivid demonstration 
of this reversal effect. 
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their literal meaning from human contexts (‘‘happiness,’’ ‘‘sad- 
ness,’’ ‘‘divine suffering,’’ ete.). He seems to be saying that none 
of these terms can correctly be applied, even in a metaphorical 
sense, to visual designs. I do not see how he would defend this 
position, so I do not know how to counter his defense. And any 
general principle that might be used to support it (as that there 
can be no true metaphorical predications about designs) seems to 
me clearly wrong. 

Let us try a fourth criterion, which seems acceptable. If it is 
possible to find a non-representational design to which a predicate 
truly applies, then that predicate can be applied to the design- 
aspect of a representational painting. This is not a necessary con- 
dition: we can’t assume that, for every quality of designs that are 
representational, there must be some non-representational design 
with the same (or a closely similar) quality. But surely it is a 
sufficient condition. Then I would say that since there are non-rep- 
resentational designs that are cheerful, it is possible to speak of a 
representational design as cheerful, without referring to the sub- 
ject. Mr. Dickie evidently disagrees with me here: ‘‘How could 
a visual design or its elements alone be cheerful?’’ But it is so, 
and whatever sort of evidence is required to show that it is so, can 
be made available. For example, if he will agree that some music 
is cheerful, then we can show how certain abstract designs can be 
reliably correlated with such music. If, on the other hand, he 
denies that there is such a thing as cheerful music, but agrees that 
there are cheerful people and events, we can show how certain 
musical passages can be reliably correlated with those people’s be- 
havior and those events. 

There is, however, in Mr. Dickie’s paper the suggestion that he 
would fall back upon another argument, for he seems to hold that if 
a line is cheerful it can only be ‘‘because it suggests a smile,’’ and 
hence ‘‘functions as an abstract depiction of a smile, not as a 
plastic element.’’ Here he seems to be forcing a dilemma upon us. 
He asks: when a line is cheerful, must it have something in common 
with the look or bearing of a cheerful person? If we say No, then 
he replies that the fusion theory breaks down, since there is nothing 
in common between a cheerful design and a cheerful subject. If we 
say Yes (because it is the similarity that justifies the metaphorical 
extension of the term ‘‘cheerful’’ from person to line), he replies 
that therefore the line must be an ‘‘abstract depiction.’’ But I 
have argued in Chapter 6 of Aesthetics that ‘‘depiction’’ (or 
‘*representation’’ in this sense) is best defined in such a way that 
not all similarities between design and object amount to depiction. 
So I hold that a design can be cheerful without depicting a cheerful 
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person (just as music can); and it can depict a cheerful person 
without itself being particularly cheerful. (That a line can be 
cheerful without depicting cheerfulness, I am ready to agree in 
doubting. But I believe that lines can be brittle and jagged with- 
out depicting brittle and jagged objects. And I do think non-repre- 
sentational designs may have what I mean by ‘‘focus,’’ though 
perhaps that is not the best term for the region on which many of 
the dynamic movements of the shapes converge. ) 

I was also much interested in Mr. Dickie’s suggestion that the 
importance of fusion, if there is such a thing, has often been over- 
stressed because of too much concern to show that great paintings 
must be unified, not only as designs and as subjects, but in the 
relation of subject to design. Perhaps so, but I think we must also 
inquire into the source of this concern. The concept of subject- 
design unity is connected in an important way, I believe, with two 
basie problems in the aesthetics of plastic art. First, there is the 
question whether we can really call a representational painting an 
aesthetic object, of which both subject and design are components, 
in the sense in which we call a song an aesthetic object, of which 
words and music are components. It might not be appropriate to 
call it such unless there is some relation between design and sub- 
ject that unifies them for perceptual experience. Second, let us 
grant that the unity of a design has a bearing on whether or not 
it is a good design, but we seem to be saying more than this when we 
say of a representational painting that it is a good painting. And 
if this species of goodness (that is, being a good painting) has any- 
thing to do, as I believe it has, with the quality and coherence of the 
experience the painting affords, then there is some justification for 
holding that this goodness depends, in part at least, upon the fusion 
of what it represents with what it presents. 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


BOOK REVIEW 


Concepts, Theories, and the Mind-Body Problem. Edited by 
HerBert Feiat, MicHarL ScrivEN, AND GROVER MaAxwELL. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press [1958]. xv, 553 


pp. (Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, Vol. II.) 
$7.00. 


‘This volume is the second in a series published by the Minnesota 
Center for the Philosophy of Science. It consists of ten articles, 
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some of which are of monograph length, and an appendix. Insofar 
as these essays exhibit any unity at all, it is to be found in the pre- 
occupation of most of the authors with issues related to the re- 
ducibility of theoretical expressions to expressions in observation 
languages and the reducibility of laws and terms of theories to 
laws and terms of other theories. The first three articles deal 
with general aspects of reductionism ; the next three with counter- 
factuals, dispositions, and law-like statements; and the last four 
essays and the appendix with reductionism in psychology. 

In ‘‘Unity of Science as a Working Hypothesis,’’ Paul Oppen- 
heim and Hilary Putnam propose an explication of the concept of 
a ‘‘Unitary Science’’ in which all of the expressions of science are 
reducible to some basic set of expressions and all of the laws are 
derivable from some basic set of laws in a basic theory. They then 
consider the present state of science in the light of their conception 
of Unitary Science. Granted that contemporary science is far 
from being a unitary science, they ask: ‘‘(1) If unitary science can 
be attained at all, how can it be attained? (2) Can it be attained 
at all?’’ (p. 8). The first question is answered quite briefly. In 
the light of available evidence, the only promising road to unitary 
science seems to be through ‘‘micro-reduction’’—i.e., through the 
reduction of theories whose universes of discourse consist of ele- 
ments whose parts constitute the universe of discourse of the 
theories to which reduction is made. Oppenheim and Putnam 
answer the second question in the affirmative not merely as an act 
of faith but as the acceptance of a ‘‘working hypothesis’’ made 
credible for ‘‘empirical, methodological and pragmatic’’ reasons 
(loc. cit.). The bulk of the paper consists of a discussion of these 
reasons. 

‘‘The Theoretician’s Dilemma,’’ by Carl Hempel, is one of the 
best essays in this collection. This dilemma is stated by Hempel 
as follows: ‘‘if the terms and the general principles of a scientific 
theory serve their purpose, i.e., if they establish definite connections 
among observable phenomena, then they can be dispensed with 
since any chain of laws and interpretive statements establishing 
such a connection should then be replaceable by a law which di- 
rectly links observational antecedents to observational consequents.”’ 
On the other hand, ‘‘if they don’t serve their purpose they are 
surely unnecessary. But given any theory, its terms and prin- 
ciples either serve their purpose or they don’t. Hence, the terms 
and principles of any theory are unnecessary’’ (pp. 49-50). 

The nerve of the dilemma is, of course, the first conditional in 
the conjunctive premiss. The tenability of this conditional de- 
pends upon (a) whether the successful systematization of observable 
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phenomena via the use of theoretical structures implies the avail- 
ability of a systematization of these same phenomena without the 
benefit of theory and (b) whether the sole purpose of theorizing is 
to ‘‘establish definite connections among observable phenomena.’’ 

Hempel contends that there are two chief ways in which the 
dispensability of theories with respect to their systematizing func- 
tion can be understood. The first way is to claim that theories are 
dispensable because theoretical expressions are explicitly definable 
by means of observation terms. Hempel proposes to understand 
definability to be replaceability by extensionally equivalent ob- 
servation terms where the extensional equivalences are deduced (a) 
from those statements currently accepted as true by scientists or 
(b) from those statements which will be accepted as true by scien- 
tists. The first version of this thesis suffers from vagueness due to 
the indeterminateness of what is to count as accepted by scientists 
and from ambiguity in the distinction between observation and 
theoretical language. Furthermore, no one has actually supported 
this version of the definability thesis with either an exhibition of 
the needed extensional equivalences or with cogent general reasons 
for the possibility of such an exhibition. The second version, on 
the other hand, must await future developments in the sciences 
before adjudication. On the basis of an interesting discussion of 
various general arguments for and against definability, Hempel 
concludes that none of these arguments are decisive. 

The second way in which the dispensability of theories might be 
understood appeals directly to the systematizing function of 
theories. A theory together with a (partial) interpretation sys- 
tematizes phenomena by permitting inferences from observation 
statements to observation statements. Such a theory is ‘‘fune- 
tionally replaceable’’ and, hence, dispensable if these inferences 
ean be warranted by appeal to premises containing no theoretical 
terms. (Functional replaceability is not the same as explicit de- 
finability since the corpus of statements that functionally replace 
a theory need not be deductively equivalent to the theory although 
it must warrant the same inferences from observables to observa- 
bles.) Hempel argues that if we consider theories that provide de- 
ductive systematizations (i.e., theories that warrant deductive in- 
ferences from observation statements to observation statements), 
Craig’s theorem gives an affirmative answer to the question of fune- 
tional replaceability. However, replacements obtained by Craig’s 
theorem do not yield systematizations as simple or heuristically as 
fruitful as the original theories. Furthermore, this theorem does 
not apply to inductive systematizations (i.e., theories that warrant 
inductive inferences from observables to observables). Since the 
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function of theories is not only to systematize but to do so simply 
and in a heuristically fruitful manner, and since many theories 
systematize inductively and not deductively, Hempel concludes 
that the horns of the theoretician’s dilemma are not beyond our 
grasp. 

Michael Scriven’s article (‘‘Definitions, Explanations, and 
Theories’’) is concerned with many of the topics discussed in the 
two previous essays. However, Scriven’s approach is, according 
to his own account, different from that of Putnam, Oppenheim, and 
Hempel. He proposes to employ the method of ‘‘contextual 
analysis’? (which is presumably a variation of the methods 
of the Wittgensteinians). He hopes thereby to exhibit the su- 
periority of contextual analysis over ‘‘formal’’ analysis (presum- 
ably the method of rational reconstructionists) as a technique 
for handling problems in the philosophy of science. Although 
Scriven’s essay defies any attempt at a brief summary, he seems 
to be saying that formalizing interpreted languages doesn’t pay 
off, that theories are indispensable in science and that, in general, 
observation terms and lower level theoretical terms are not definable 
by means of higher level theoretical terms. 

Among the many unfortunate features of this article, the most 
objectionable is the unfair manner in which Scriven discusses the 
views of those with whom he disagrees. One example should suffice 
to make the point. ; 

In the ‘‘Theoretician’s Dilemma,’’ Hempel suggests that the 
question of the definability of theoretical terms by means of ob- 
servation terms be reconstrued as a question about the replaceability 
of theoretical terms by means of extensionally equivalent observa- 
tion language expressions. His grounds are: (a) that to demand 
intensional equivalence runs afoul of the well known difficulties 
concerning ‘‘synonymy,”’’ ‘‘analyticity,’’ ete., and (b) even if de- 
finability were understood to be replaceability by intensionally 
equivalent expressions, replaceability by extensionally equivalent 
expression alone suffices to yield the theoretician’s dilemma. Hem- 
pel supports this last claim by showing that even for partially in- 
terpreted systems (where intensional replaceability does not hold) 
an extensional replaceability thesis might obtain. He then says, 
‘*if we wish, we may then imagine the theory-plus-interpretation at 
hand to be thrown into the form of a deductive system in which 
(7.5) [an erstwhile empirical statement] becomes a definitional 
truth and (7.3) [a list of statements providing a partial interpreta- 
tion for the theory] assumes the character of a set of empirical 
statements ...’’ (pp. 55-56). By a ‘‘definitional truth,’’ Hempel 
means a statement of intensional equivalence—the clarity of which 
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Hempel has granted for the sake of discussion in this context. 
Hempel’s point is that if extensional replaceability can be estab- 
lished, the manner in which definitional or empirical status is as- 
signed to various statements of the theory-plus-interpretation has 
little bearing upon the issues raised by the theoretician’s dilemma. 

Whatever the merits of Hempel’s position might be, it hardly 
deserves the kind of comment supplied by Scriven: ‘‘Hempel’s 
idea that a law can be adopted as a definition (presumably without 
change of meaning) is derived from his extensional requirements 
for definition, viz. a set of empirically necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the application of a term. This is unsatisfactory ac- 
cording to both the formal and functional criteria’’ (p. 117). 
Scriven then employs undergraduate level arguments to make the 
obvious point that extensionally equivalent expressions need not be 
synonymous. Consequently, an extensional equivalence cannot sat- 
isfy the ‘‘formal’’ condition for an adequate definition (which is 
to provide a translation or synonymous expression for the definien- 
dum under certain conditions that include context, grammatical 
function, ete.) nor can it satisfy the ‘‘functional’’ requirement 
(that ‘‘The definition of a term . . . is one which serves correctly 
to introduce it to the language user previously unfamiliar with it’’) 
without altering the meanings of the terms in the equivalence. 
Scriven concludes: ‘‘It is therefore not possible to reformalize in- 
terpreted languages and theories without changing the meaning—in 
the only useful sense—of certain terms, a point to which I shall 
make further reference in later parts of this paper’’ (p. 119). 

Anyone who had read Hempel’s remarks fairly and carefully 
would have recognized that Hempel does not say that a law can be 
adopted as a definition without change of meaning. Hempel’s 
point is that altering meanings in Scriven’s ‘‘only useful sense’’ 
doesn’t have any bearing on the theoretician’s dilemma. Although 
Scriven’s conclusion that reformalizing interpreted languages and 
theories results in altering the meanings in some sense of at least 
some terms is respectable to the point of triviality, it does not 
warrant his sloppy use of it as a basis for criticizing Hempel nor 
does it justify his claim that reformalization changes meaning in 
the ‘‘only useful sense’’ (a point that Scriven nowhere, as far as 
I can see, elaborates). 

Unfortunately this is only one of several occasions where 
Scriven fails to do justice to those with whom he disagrees. His 
essay is an exemplification of the product that results when con- 
textual analysts fail to read formal analysts in context. 

In ‘‘Disposition Concepts and Extensional Logic,’’ Arthur Pap 
attempts to show that extensional analyses of disposition predicates 
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are inadequate, presents a non-extensional account in terms of the 
notion of ‘‘natural implication,’’ and defends the compatibility of 
his analysis with the Humean conception of causality. 

In the first part of his lengthy article (‘‘Counterfactuals, Dis- 
positions, and the Causal Modalities’’), Wilfrid Sellars indicates 
how Nelson Goodman’s cotenability requirement for the antecedent 
conditions of laws supporting counterfactual conditionals can be 
avoided. His solution of the hornet’s nest of difficulties raised by 
eotenability is along the lines of a solution proposed by J. C. Cooley 
in his review of Goodman’s Fact, Fiction and Forecast (this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. 54, 1957, p. 298). Utilizing the distinctions made in the 
first section as well as the notions of ‘‘causal implication’’ and 
‘*thing kinds,’’ Sellars proceeds in the second section to provide 
an analysis of disposition predicates. The third part of this essay 
is devoted to a hypothetical debate between protagonists of a 
constant conjunction and a necessary connection analysis of causal- 
ity. In the fourth and final section, Sellars defends a modified 
version of his previously stated position that a distinction must be 
made between accidental universal generalizations and statements 
asserting lawful connections where the latter are to be construed 
as material rules of inference. 

H. Gavin Alexander’s essay (‘‘General Statements as Rules of 
Inference?’’) is an interesting critical survey of the various argu- 
ments that have been offered in favor of treating law-like state- 
ments as non-formal rules of inference. Of particular note are 
Alexander’s comments on the views of S. Toulmin and Sellars. 

Although the articles by P. F. Strawson (‘‘Persons’’) and 
Herbert Feigl (‘‘The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical’ ’’) differ as to 
length, the questions raised, and the answers given, both authors 
do seem to share one assumption and, hence, one problem in com- 
mon. The common assumption is that psychological predicates, 
unlike material object predicates, are applied to oneself according 
to different criteria than the bodily behavior criteria that are em- 
ployed when ascribing them to others. Strawson contends that 
self-ascribed psychological predicates have the very same meaning 
as they do when other-ascribed. Moreover, the bodily behavior 
criteria employed in other-ascription are not merely symptomatic 
of psychological states in others but are ‘‘logically adequate’’ 
criteria for ascribing such states to others. How can one ‘‘ascribe 
to oneself, not on the basis of observation, the very same thing that 
others may have, on the basis of observation, a logically adequate 
reason for ascribing to one’’? (p. 348). Strawson does not pretend 
to give more than the. beginnings of an answer to this. He con- 
siders predicates that involve doing something and imply intention 
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or some state of mind (e.g., ‘‘going for a walk’’) as having the 
peculiar features of psychological predicates—i.e., of being self- 
ascribable without observation of behavior and being other-ascrib- 
able via logically adequate behavioral criteria. These predicates 
‘*release us from the idea that the only things we can know about 
without observation, or inference, or both, are private experiences ; 
we can know also without telling by either of these means about the 
present and future movements of a body. Yet bodily movements 
are certainly also things we can know about by observation and in- 
ference’’ (p. 349). 

Strawson’s analysis of the use of the predicate ‘‘going for a 
walk’’ rests on an ambiguity in the sentence ‘‘I am going for a 
walk.’’ This sentence may be a declaration of my intentions or it 
may be a prediction about my future bodily behavior. (That these 
two interpretations are not the same can be seen by considering 
that the declaration of intentions might be true and the prediction 
false.) No matter how I come to know my intentions, inference 
(perhaps from my intentions) is certainly involved in my predic- 
tions about my future behavior. This ambiguity points to a more 
general difficulty with Strawson’s account which he does not con- 
sider. The logically adequate bodily behavior criteria for other- 
ascription of psychological predicates can also presumably be em- 
ployed in self-ascription. What happens when self-ascription via 
bodily behavior criteria and via a more direct route conflict? Such 
a conflict logically could not arise if psychological predicates have 
the same meaning whether applied directly or by means of logically 
adequate behavioral criteria. But surely such conflicts cannot be 
precluded on logical grounds alone. 

Feigl’s treatment of other- and self-ascription of psychological 
predicates develops along different lines than Strawson’s. He 
distinguishes between direct acquaintance with an object (which is 
not knowledge in any propositional sense), knowledge by ac- 
quaintanee which is empirical, corrigible, propositional knowledge 
‘*involving only that minimum of inference which is present when 
only memory is utilized for the recognition of similarities and 
differences’? (p. 403), and knowledge by description which is 
propositional knowledge based on inference from observed data. 
Unlike Strawson, Feig] insists that other-ascription of psychological 
predicates is based on inference from bodily behavior (which is 
merely symptomatic of psychological states). Self-ascription is 
usually knowledge by acquaintance. However, the events so de- 
seribed are identical with events described by others when they 
apply psychological predicates indirectly to the person doing the 
self-ascribing. The identity thesis advanced here is understood to 
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be an extensional, empirical identity. This implies that psycho- 
logical predicates qua self-applied are not synonymous with psy- 
chological predicates qua other-applied (which is in opposition to 
Strawson’s view). Feigl, quite rightly, points out that his account 
does not imply that mental events exist which are in principle 
unknowable intersubjectively. Nonetheless, he is committed not 
merely to the possibility of constructing private languages (which 
he does admit) but also to the actual employment of such languages 
(which he does not admit). For the rules by means of which psy- 
chological predicates are self-applied appear to involve only intro- 
spection and memory. It is difficult to understand, therefore, how 
identification of the extensions of self-ascribable and other-ascriba- 
ble psychological predicates can be intersubjectively confirmed. 

Both Feigl’s and Strawson’s difficulties could be avoided by 
abandoning the distinction between procedures for self- and other- 
ascription of psychological predicates. This strategy would not 
entail denying that psychological predicates when self-applied refer 
to occurrences which are objects of acquaintance of and only of the 
person doing the self-applying. It would imply, however, abandon- 
ing the notion of knowledge by acquaintance as propositional 
knowledge of a special non-intersubjective sort. Whether such a 
view could be developed to meet the considerations with which Feigl 
so heroically grapples cannot, of course, be considered here. 

Karl Zener (‘‘The Significance of Experience of the Individual 
for the Science of Psychology’’) complains about the limitations 
imposed by behaviorists upon the subject matter and methodology 
of psychology due to their insistence that the observational base of 
psychology be intersubjective. Zener contends that intersubjec- 
tivity is not a necessary condition for the legitimacy of an observa- 
tion base and suggests that in psychology it be replaced by the 
‘‘eriterion of repeatability of obtained functional relationships be- 
tween specified experiences and specified conditions (external and 
internal)’’ (p. 362). Zener seems to have mislocated the issue 
between himself and the behaviorists. Granted that intersubjec- 
tivity requirements are rarely, if ever, precisely formulated, none- 
theless few people would claim that intersubjectivity consists in 
agreement in the observations of observers under all conditions but 
only under certain repeatable conditions. This applies to observa- 
tions of spatio-temporal coincidences (pointer readings) as well as 
to anything else. Zener should have lodged his complaint against 
views which insist that intersubjectivity is obtainable only when the 
conditions for agreement occur with great frequency and not 
against the requirement of intersubjectivity itself. 

Paul E. Meehl (‘‘ When Shall We Use Our Heads Instead of the 
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Formula?’’) is concerned with problems of the clinical psychologist 
who has to weigh statistical data and his own subjective estimates 
of various probabilities in determining appropriate therapies for 
his patients. 

The appendix consists of an exchange of letters between R. M. 
Chisholm and W. Sellars on the intentionality of mental phe- 
nomena. These letters are prefaced by an introduction by Sellars 
and a reprint of an article by Chisholm (‘‘Sentences about Believ- 
ing,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 56 (1955-56), 
pp. 125-148). Chisholm supports Brentano’s view that inten- 
tionality is a mark of psychological events. He contends that in- 
tentional language is not needed for describing non-psychological 
phenomena and that either it is required for describing psycho- 
logical events or such events require the use of language not needed 
in the description of non-psychological phenomena. Sellars con- 
tends that the intentional features of psychological phenomena are 
to be treated as analogous to the semantical features of linguistic 
signs. We can describe and explain the physical characteristics of 
linguistic signs independently of their semantic features. By the 
same token we can describe and explain the non-intentional features 
of psychological entities without reference to their intentionality. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Washington Philosophy Club held six meetings in 1960-61. 
At the meeting held on April 15, 1961, at Howard University, Dr. 
Paul Keeskemeti, of the Rand Corporation, delivered the presi- 
dential address, on ‘‘Truth and Philosophy.’’ The following of- 
ficers were elected for 1961-62: President, Professor Harold Durfee, 
of American University ; Vice-President, Dr. William Capitan, of 
the University of Maryland; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. William 
Gerber, of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


American University, Washington, D. C., in codperation with 
the Institute of European Studies, announces that a seminar in 
Contemporary European Philosophy will be held at some European 
university in the summer of 1962. There will be lectures by out- 
standing European philosophers and seminars of three to six weeks 
each in main areas of philosophy. Graduate students, teachers of 
philosophy, and seniors at honors level or equivalent may apply. 
The co-directors are Professor Harold A. Durfee, Chairman, De- 
partment of Philosophy and Religion, American University, and 
Professor Oscar Wm. Perlmutter, American Academic Adviser, In- 
stitute of European Studies. For further information write to 
Professor Durfee, American University, Massachusetts and Ne- 
braska Avenues, NW, Washington 16, D. C., or Professor Perl- 


mutter, Institute of European Studies, 3 Rue du Dome, Paris 16, 
France. 
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